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profit and forcing up prices, but some of them, at least, were
useful agents for clothiers in distant parts of England, who
could not afford the time to go to London themselves.1
It is impossible to state categorically whether the woollen
industry expanded under the early Stuarts or not. Probably it
did, but there is no doubt that it nevertheless suffered from
two severe depressions, one in the twenties and the other during
the civil wars. A committee of the privy council was nominated
to inquire into the causes of the earlier depression, and appa-
rently questioned all and sundry engaged in the clothing trade.
The committee eventually reported that the diminished trade
was due to the increase in the manufacture of cloth abroad and
to the wars on the Continent (which hampered the trade
thither), the restrictive policy of the merchant, the changing
fashions in England (which dictated the wearing of silks and
foreign stuffs instead of woollen cloth), and the deceits and im-
positions in making or dyeing English clothe Some of the
evidence presented to the committee underlines the points in
its report. The drapers, for example, complained that bad cloth
was made, and, through the corruption and remissness of the
alnager, was disposed of privately and not offered for sale in
the public markets, where it could be checked. Their particular
remedy was that clothiers, dyers, weavers, and so on should be
restricted to their proper trades (and that, in particular, the
first-named should not be allowed to control all branches of
the industry) and that the cloth should be examined and sealed
before sale. Merchants had their own special grievances in the
monopolies of trade, in certain areas, that were enjoyed by
the different chartered companies. The Merchant Adventurers
asserted that the Dutch had taken advantage of the English
regulations for dyeing and dressing cloth to make their own
cloth, which, though coarse, was used in Germany. They and
others complained of the export of wool. One fact occurs over
and over again in the records of these years: the clothiers every-
where had larger stocks on their hands than they could sell.
There was obviously a glut in the market, probably caused by
the reduction of exports and possibly by an increase in manu-
facture. The obvious measure of relief seemed to be that the
clothiers should dismiss their workmen and cease to make cloth
1 Both the staplers and the factors are discussed in Lipson, The Economic History
of England, ii. 36-31.                 2 State Papers, Domestic, 1613-1623 (1858), p. 410.